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CHAUCER'S USE OF BOCCACCIO'S "PILOCOLO" 

In the passage in Book III of Troilus and Criseyde^ recounting 
the occurrences immediately preceding the first night together of 
the young lovers, Chaucer departs widely from the account offered 
him in II Filostrato? 

The passage in the Italian poem may be briefly sketched as 
follows : 

Through Pardaro's agency, Griseida has appointed a night for 
Troilo's coming to her. Troilo goes secretly but boldly in the 
dark to an obscure part of Griseida's house, and on his arrival she 
coughs, as a sign to him that she is aware of his presence. After 
sending her household to bed, Griseida, with a taper in her hand, 
goes to Troilo, praying his pardon for having kept him hidden. 
Troilo refuses to see the discourtesy, and after many embraces 
they ascend the steps into Griseida's chamber, where with little 
delay they betake themselves to bed, and "D' amor sentiron 
r ultimo valore."' 

This is manifestly no adequate basis for the related passage in 
Troilus and Criseyde, the general action of which may be 
sketched as follows: 

With the purpose of bringing Troilus and Criseyde together 
at his house, Pandarus chooses a night that promises to be dark 
and rainy, and invites Criseyde to supper. When she has been 
assured that Troilus is in no way connected with the invitation, 
and that she shall be secure from the gossip of "goosish peple,"* 
she comes at evening to Pandarus' house, accompanied by a few 
of her women. While Pandarus and Criseyde sup, sing, make 
music, and tell tales, Troilus looks on through a little window of 
an adjoining chamber. On account of the increased rain during 
the evening, Pandarus has no difficulty at bedtime in persuading 

iBook III, 11. 512-1190. Citations are made from The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, edited by W. W. Skeat, Vol. II (Oxford, 1894). 

2 Parte III, St. 24-32. Citations are made from Opere volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Vol. XIII (Pirenze [Per Ig. Montier], 1831). 

3 J6id., Ill, 32, 8. * T. and C, III, 584. 
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2 Kakl Young 

Criseyde to spend the night at his house. Pandarus conducts 
his niece to her bed in an inner chamber, and provides for her 
attendants in a passage outside her door; and, after making sure 
that all are at the point of sleep, he goes to Troilus, scolds cour- 
age into him, and draws him through a trap-door into Criseyde's 
room, concealing him, we may assume, in a dark corner or behind 
a curtain. Criseyde awakes, but Pandarus checks her attempted 
outcry, and comforts her by the assurance that he alone is invad- 
ing her chamber. Gradually and skilfully he reveals to her that 
Troilus has entered the house by a secret way, and is at the point 
of madness with jealousy of Orestes, who, according to report, 
has supplanted him in Criseyde's heart. Criseyde protests that 
she can never be untrue to Troilus, and offers to Pandarus her 
ring with which to comfort the young lover. Pandarus scoffs' 
at such comforting, and at last persuades Criseyde to remain in 
bed while Troilus comes to her. Troilus is ready at hand, and 
while Pandarus sits near by and pretends to read "an old 
romaunce,'" Criseyde upbraids Troilus so severely for his 
unfounded jealousy and shows so poignant grief that Troilus falls 
in a faint. Pandarus springs impatiently to Troilus, throws him 
into the bed, and with Criseyde's aid brings him back to con- 
sciousness. After taking from Troilus such oaths as she wishes, 
Criseyde makes no objection to his remaining in bed with her, 
and Pandarus withdraws, leaving them together for the night. 
During their night together, in intervals of dallying, they 
exchange rings, and Criseyde gives Troilus a brooch. At the 
arrival of "cruel day"' the lovers reluctantly separate, and Troilus 
sorrowfully hastens to his palace. 

Before estimating Chaucer's originality in thus changing 
what lay before him in II Filostrato, we should note the resem- 

ir. and C 111,891,892: 

.... "that ring moste han a stoon 
That migbte dede men alyve maken." 
Cf. T. and C, III, 1368, 1369: 

" And pleyinge entrechanngeden hir ringes. 
Of which I can nought tellen no scripture." 
Is Chaucer allnding to such magical rings as are used in Filocolo (cf. Moutier, Vol. VII, 
pp. 110, 111, 1«, 148, 152, no, 263, K)2, 853; Vol. VIII, p. 199), in Guido delle Colonne (Historia 
Troiana [Strassburg, 1489], sig. b 1, verso, cols. 1, 2), and in Roman de Troie (edited by L. 
Constans, Tome I [Paris, 1904], 11. 1677-1702)? Cf. below, p. 177, n. 2. 

2 r. and C, III, 980. 3 T. and C, III, 1450. 
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Chadoek's Use of Boccaccio's "Filocolo" 3 

blance between Chaucer's account and a passage in Boccaccio's 
Filocolo,^ which may be outlined as follows: 

The enamored Florio, under his new name, Filocolo, has fol- 
lowed Biancofiore to Alexandria. Having ingratiated himself 
with Sadoc, the guardian of the tower in which Biancofiore with 
her attendant, Glorizia, is confined, Florio arranges to be con- 
veyed into the tower by concealing himself in a basket of flowers 
that the Ammiraglio is to send to Biancofiore on an approaching 
gala-day. On the appointed day, Glorizia succeeds in conveying 
Florio into the tower without his being discovered, and when she 
has deposited him in one of Biancofiore's rooms and has locked 
the door, the ardent young lover demands his inamorata. Glo- 
rizia explains to him that in his immediate appearance to his 
lady there is involved the twofold danger of scandal and of dis- 
aster to Biancofiore from sudden joy. Therefore Glorizia ar- 
ranges to conceal Florio in an adjoining chamber, from which he 
can observe Biancofiore and her attendants in their merry-mak- 
ing, and promises later to conduct him from the side-chamber and 
conceal him behind the curtains of Biancofiore's bed, where he 
must await his lady's going to sleep before revealing himself. 
Glorizia warns him that Biancofiore will be severely frightened 
when she awakes, but that her fear will soon give way to joy, and 
Glorizia promises herself to be near at hand to prevent any mis- 
carriage of her plan. Glorizia arouses the melancholy Bianco- 
fiore to taking part in the festivities of the day, and comforts her 
by recounting a dream in which she saw Florio appear in Bian- 
cofiore's chamber. Biancofiore and her maids celebrate the day 
with flowers and music, while Florio looks on through a little 
hole from the adjoining chamber. At night Glorizia arranges 
Biancofiore's bed and conceals Florio behind the curtains. While 
Biancofiore prepares for bed, Glorizia arouses her feelings for 
Florio, by suggesting now the possibility, and again the impos- 
sibility, of his coming. Glorizia goes so far as to suggest to 
Biancofiore that some other man might please her in Florio's 
absence; a suggestion that Biancofiore passionately repudiates, 
while referring with sorrow to Florio's groundless jealousy of 

1 Libro IV, Vol. VIH (Moutier, Firenze, 1829), pp. 165-83. 
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Fileno. When Glorizia leaves her, Biancofiore lies down, but 
only after she is exhausted by sighs for Florio does she give 
herself up to sleep. Florio advances and caresses her as she 
sleeps, and finally embraces her at the very moment when she 
dreams of being in his arms. When she awakes in fright, she 
attempts to call for Griorizia, but Florio prevents her, and at last 
convinces her of the reality of his presence. She inquires by 
what way he has reached her, and he, attributing all to the gods, 
urges that they delay their delight no longer. Taking her ring 
and calling Hymen, Juno, and Venus to witness, Florio is ready 
for the espousal. At Biancofiore's suggestion they take vows be- 
fore an image of Cupid in her room, after which Florio places the 
ring upon her finger and the marriage is consummated. After 
they have waked Glorizia to rejoice with them, the lovers retire 
and spend the night together. 

In spite of the divergent external circumstances of the two 
accounts, one must admit at least that the passage in Filocolo 
ofifers the general situation of the related passage in Troilus and 
Criseyde. In both stories a third person is arranging for the 
meeting of two lovers secretly, at night, in the bed-chamber of 
the inamorata, the latter being unaware that her lover is con- 
cealed near at hand. In one case the go-between resorts to con- 
cealment in order to avert scandal and personal disaster to the 
lady, in the other to avert scandal and to overcome the lady's 
scruples. The fact that in one case the inamorata frankly desires 
the meeting, while in the other she does not, happens not to affect 
the general procedure. Criseyde's scruples do, however, demand 
more delicate and persistent manipulation on the part of her uncle, 
and thus we readily account for the more subtle and prominent 
r6le of Pandarus in Chaucer's account.' The fact that Chaucer's 
go-between is a man and Boccaccio's a woman makes no percep- 
tible change in the action, for Pandarus and Glorizia show their 
respective charges precisely the same intimate personal attention.'' 

1 That the Glorizia of Boccaccio is quite capable of undertaking the more difficult rOle 
of Pandarus is indicated by her own words : " Se altro forse avvenisse io vi sar5 vicina, e 
lei oaocer6 col mio parlare d'ogni errore." (Moutier, Vol. VIII, p. 169.) 

2 Moreover, Chancer did not deliberately choose to give to a man the rOle of go-between 
in this episode ; he merely used the character already provided by his story of Troilus 
and Criseyde. 
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Chaucer's Use of Boccaccio's "Filocolo" 5 

Passing from the general situation to details, we are forced to 
note that several significant minor circumstances of Chaucer's ac- 
count occur also in Filocolo. 

1. In each case the inamorata is led to believe that her lover 
is out of town. 

He swor hir, " nay, for he was out of towne." ' 
Or ecco, disse Glorizia, tu nol puoi avere, egli non c' b, nh ci pu5 
venire.^ 

Come pu5 essere che tu qui sii ora eh' io ti credeva in Ispagna ? ' 

2. In each case the lover, concealed in an adjoining chamber, 
observes through a small orifice the merry-making in which his 
lady takes part. 

And she to souper com, whan it was eve, 
With a certayn of hir owene men 
And with hir faire nece Antigone, 
And othere of hir wommen nyne or ten; 
But who was glad now, who, as trowe ye. 
But Troilus, that stood and mighte it see 
Thurgh-out a litel windowe in a stewe, 
Ther he bishet, sin midnight, was in mewe, 
Unwist of every wight but of Pandare? 
But to thepoynt; now whan she was y-come 
With alle joye, and alle frendes fare, 
Hir eem anoon in armes hath hir nome, 
And after to the souper, alle and some. 
Whan tyme was, ful softe they hem sette; 
God wot, ther was no deyntee for to fette. 
And after souper gonnen they to ryse, 
At ese wel, with hertes fresshe and glade. 
And wel was him that coude best devyse 
To lyken hir, or that hir laughen made. 
He song; she pleyde; he tolde tale of Wade.* 

Io in una camera a questa contigua ti metterd, dalla quale tu potrai 
ci6 che in questa camera si far^ vedere: quivi dimorando tacitamente, io 
senza dire a Biancofiore alcuna cosa che tu qui sii, qua entro coUe sue 
compagne la far6 venire, dove tu la potroi quanto ti piacer^ vedere.^ 

Levossi adunque per li conforti di Glorizia Biancofiore, e coll' altre 
cominci6 a far festa, secondo che usata era per addietro. Elle avevano 

1 T. and C, III, 570. 4 T. and C, III. 595-614. 

2 Mout., Vol. VIII, p. 175. 5 Mout., Vol. VIII, p. 168. 
3 /bid., p. 179. 
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gi& tutte le rose prese . . . . e quale sonando con usata mano dolci 
strumenti, e altre presesi per mano danzando, e altre facendo diversi atti 
di festa, e gittando 1' una all' altra rose insieme motteggiandosi, e Bianco- 
fiore similmente no sapendo che da Filocolo veduta fosse .... Filocolo 
che per piccolo pertugio vide nella bella camera entrar Biancofiore, di 
pietJi tale nel viso divenne, quale colui che morto a' fuochi h portato.' 

3. In each case the go-between, while keeping the lover con- 
cealed, prepares the mind of the inamorata for his coming by 
vague suggestions of such a possibility. 

Sone after this, to him she gan to rowne. 

And asked him if Troilus were there? 

He swor hir, " nay, for he was out of towne," 

And seyde, "nece, I pose that he were, 

You thurfte never have the more fere. 

For rather than men mighte him ther aspye, 

Me were lever a thousand- fold to dye."^ 
Certo, rispose Glorizia, e' mi parve vedere nella tua camera il tuo 
Florio esser venuto, non so per che via ne per che modo.' 

Glorizia disse: Biancofiore, se iddio ci5 che tu desideri ti conceda, 
vorresti che Florio fosse qui teco ora indiritto?* 

4. The jealousy of the lover figures prominently in both stories. 
This motif, treated briefly at this point in Filocolo, is developed 
by Chaucer into great lyric and dramatic importance. 

"Horaste! alias! and falsen Troilus? 
I knowe him not, god helpe me so," quod she.' 
Egli non & nel mondo brevemente uomo, cui io desideri nfe che mi 
piaccia, se non egli: e poich' io lui non vidi, e' non mi parve uomo vedere, 
non che alcuno me ne piacesse, avvegnachfe egli a torto ebbe gik opinione 
che io amassi Fileno." 

5. In each story the lady takes oaths from her lover before 
finally admitting him to her bed. 

Sone after this, though it no nede were, 
Whan she swich othes as hir list devyse 
Hadde of him take, hir thoughte tho no fere, 
Ne cause eek non, to bidde him thennes ryse.' 

1 Mout., Vol. VIII, p. 172, 2 T. and C„ III, 568-74 ; cf . Ill, 771-84. 

3Moat., Vol. VIII, p. 171. ilbid., p. 174. 

5 T. and C, III, 806, 807 ; cf . Ill, 796-840, 987-1054. 

6 Mout., Vol. VIII, p. 175 ; cf . Vol. VII, pp. 247-79. ' T. and C, III, 1142-45. 
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Chaucer's Use of Boocaocio's "Filocolo" 7 

Col tuo medesimo anello ti sposerd, alia qual cosa Imeneo, e la santa 
Giunone e Venere nostra dea siano present!. Disse allora Biancofiore: 
mai di ci5 che ora mi parli dubitai . . . . e davanti alia santa figura del 
nostro iddio questo facciamo.' 

6. In both stories the lovers make use of rings. 

And pleyinge entrechaungeden hir ringes, 
Of which I can nought tellen no scripture.^ 

E mentre in questa festa dimorano, Biancofiore dimanda che sia del 
suo anello, il quale Florio nel suo dito gli le mostra .... col tuo mede- 
simo anello ti sposerd.' 

Perche Biancofiore .... disteso il dito recevette il matrimoniale 
anello.* 

7. Although there is in Chaucer's poem no formal ceremony 
of marriage like that in Filocolo^ before the image of Cupid, the 
English poem does furnish a parallel in the interchanging of 
rings just mentioned, in the prayer of Troilus to Love and to 
"Citherea the swete,'" and in Criseyde's acceptance of his vows. 

Than seyde he thus, " O, Love, O, Charitee, 
Thy moder eek, CithereS, the swete. 
After thy-self next heried be she, 
Venus mene I, the wel- willy planete; 
And next that, ImenSus, I thee grete; 
For never man was to yow goddes holde 
As I, which ye han brought fro cares colde.' 



And for thou me, that coude leest deserve 
Of hem that nombred been un-to thy grace. 
Hast holpen, ther I lykly was to sterve. 
And me bistowed in so heygh a place 
That thilke boundes may no blisse pace, 
I can no more, but laude and reverence 
Be to thy bounte and thyn excellence! " 

And therwith-al Criseyde anoon he kiste, 

Of which, certeyn, she felte no disese. 

And thus seyde he, "now wolde god I wiste, 

1 Mout., Vol. VIII, p. 181. 5 Ibid., pp. 181, 182, 

2 T. and C, III, 1368, 1369. 6 T. and C, III., 1255. 

3 Mont., Vol. VIII, pp. 180, 181. ' Ibid., 1254-60. 
*Ibid., p. 182. 
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Myn herte swete, how I yow mighte plese!' 

And for the love of god, my lady dere, 
Sin god hath wrought me for I shal yow serve, 
As thus I mene, that ye wol be my stere, 
To do me live, if that yow liste, or sterve, ^ 

For certes, fresshe wommanliche wyf , 

This dar I seye, that throuthe and diligence, 

That shal ye finden in me al my lyf, 

Ne I wol not, certeyn, breken your defence; 

And if I do, present or in absence. 

For love of god, lat slee me with the dede. 

If that it lyke un-to your womanhede." 

" Y-wis," quod she, " myn owne hertes list. 
My ground of ese, and al my herte dere, 
Graunt mercy, for on that is al my trist; 
But late us falle awey fro this matere; 
For it suffyseth, this that seyd is here. 
And at o word, with-outen repentaunce, 
Wel-come, my knight, my pees, my suffisaunce!"' 

These words, with the interchanging of rings,* may, perhaps, 
be regarded as Chaucer's substitute for a more formal ceremony 
like that in Filocolo. 

Davanti alia bella immagine di Cupido se n'andarono . . . . e Florio 
primamente cominci5 cosi a dire: o santo Iddio, signore delle nostre 
menti, a cui noi della nostra puerizia abbiamo con intera fede servito, 
riguarda con pietoso occhio alia presente opera. lo . . . . cereo quello 
che tu ne' cuori de' tuoi subietti fai desiderare, e a questa giovane con 

indissolubile matrimonio cerco di congiungermi Tu sii nostro 

Imeneo. Tu in luogo della santa Giunone guarda le nostre f accelline, e 
sii testimonio del nostro maritaggio .... perchfe Biancofiore, che simile 
orazione avea fatta, disteso il dito ricevette il matrimoniale anello; e leva- 
tasi suso come sposa, vergognosamente dinanzi alia santa immagine 
baci5 Florio, ed egli lei.^ 

Without pursuing details further," we may conclude that the 
general and particular similarities between the English and 

1 T. and C, III, 1268-78. 2 lUd., 1289-92. 3 Ibid., 1296-1309. *IMd., 1868. 

5 Moutier, Vol. VIII, pp. 181, 182. 

6 It is hardly necessary to press the parallel between T. and C, III, 1247-53, and Filocolo 
(Moutier), Vol. VIII, p. 179, 11. 1-8. 
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Italian stories' compared above justify our inferring a literary 
connection between this passage in Filocolo and the related pas- 
sage in Troilus and Crtseyde." The importance that anyone may 
attach to such similarities as have been pointed out above will 
decide for him the question as to whether Chaucer borrowed only 
through general unconscious recollection or by direct use of the 
Italian text.^ 

Karl Young 
Harvard University 

1 It is to be noted that in the French romance Floire et Blancefior (edited by E. Du 
M6ril [Paris, 1866], 11. 2148-2269) there are no details like those brought out above in the 
comparison of Troilus and Criseyde and Filocolo. 

2 In connection with the passage in Troilus and Criseyde and in Filocolo dealt with 
above, attention has not been called to an episode in the story of Jason and Medea as re- 
counted in the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-More (L. Constans, Le Roman de Troie, 
Tome I [Paris, 1904], 11. 1447-1702), and in the Historia Troiana of Guido delleColonne (Hw- 
toria Troiana [Strassburg, 1489], sig. a 7 recto, col. 2-sig. b 1 verso, col. 2). The French poet 
and his translator give the same account of this episode, with slight variations in detail, 
Benoit being, in general, more vivid and less didactic. Following the French version, we 
may outline the episode as follows : 

Medea arranges directly with Jason to have him brought to her apartment at night, in 
order that she may receive his vows of love and may instruct him concerning his approach- 
ing adventures. She impatiently awaits the coming of night, and when the household have 
retired, she orders her faithful servant to fetch Jason from a room near by. The servant ar- 
ranges Medea in bed, and when she brings Jason to the room of her mistress, Medea pretends 
to be asleep, feigning surprise when Jason wakes her. When the servant retires, Jason 
vows faithfulness to Medea and offers to do her pleasure. After taking his oath before an 
image of Jupiter, she admits him to her bed. Before they separate at break of day, Medea 
gives him a ring of magic properties and presses upon him her parting advice. 

Apparently this passage is at least faintly parallel to those in Troilus and Criseyde and 
Filocolo already mentioned. 

That Boccaccio in II Filostrato used other parts of the Roman de Troie than those 
dealing directly with the episode of Troilus and Briseida is shown by Sovez-Lopez (Romu- 
nia. Vol. XXVII [1898], pp. 451-53). A similar wider use of the Historia Troiana in Troilus 
and Criseyde is indicated by G. L. Hamilton {Chaucer's Indebtedness to Guido delle Co- 
lonne [New York, 1903], pp. 71-74). 

3 Although lam already prepared to point out parallels between other parts of Filocolo 
and Troilus and Criseyde, I postpone mentioning these parallels until I shall have made a 
more complete study of the relations of these two works to each other. 
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